ONCE   IN  A HUNDRED YEARS . . ."

Voice of a Race

"The voice of a race," Howard Taubman called Marian
Anderson in a study he wrote of her for the New York Times.
And this sensitive writer was speaking of her not only as a
singer.

The Negro people can thank what Providence watches over
the oppressed that it was given to them to offer Marian to the
world. She is no militant fighter. She makes no complaint, creates
no issues, offers no angry protest at the indignities that have been
visited upon her because of her color.

When a taxi driver refused to cany her to the concert hall,
she has made no answer, only shrunk into herself and stood
patiently on the curb until another taxi driver came along who
would take her. When a hotel would not have her, she has found
shelter in the Negro quarter and traveled the long distance to the
auditorium for rehearsal and performance.

She has gone her quiet way, singing in the South and the North,
asking only that when she sang there should be no segregation in
the concert hall. If she has been hurt, she has not shown it Only
once she said, without bitterness, "The Lord surely has no prej-
udice, since he gave this gift to a Negro."

She has been herself, strong in her inner integrity. And by being
herself she has won citadels that never have been breached by
doughtier warriqrs.

When we sent Marian out on her first tour, she was going to
sing in regular concert halls, making a tour that was normal for
any-artist

"You're sending her out to sing in those places, with a white
accompanist? She'll be stoned," we were warned. Marian sang,
and her audiences fell at her feet

She made her first Southern tour the next season, without ind-
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